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relieved to hear in a few days from Mr. Moss that
the situation was not quite as serious as he had
feared.1

When I arrived at Shrewsbury, I found myself,
to my surprise, to be, at the mature age of thirty-five,
younger than any member of the regular staff, and
had I not brought with me a very competent soldier
I might have found myself compelled to assume the
command of the O.T.C. The debt which Shrews-
bury owed in those days to its senior masters it is
impossible to exaggerate: they were extremely ill-
paid and there was no pension system, but many of
them had served for years with a loyalty which can-
not be overpraised. Two in particular, Messrs.
Moser and Chance, were rightly regarded by Old
Salopians as the pillars of the state: they were both
old members of die school and zealous guardians of
its tradition, and both by their public service and
their private generosity deserved the praise which the
author of Ecclesiasticus bestows on famous men.

It was necessary, as the school grew in numbers,
to call in younger men to join the staff, and few Head
Masters can have been as fortunate as I was in the
young men who then came to Shrewsbury. When

1 Mr. Moss took pleasure in the fact that the Herefordshire
village to which he retired bore the name of Much Birch, a
name appropriate for a schoolmaster: his telegraphic address,
which also gave him satisfaction, was Wormelow Tump.